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It  is  Estimated  that 

95  per  cent 

of  America’s  Business 
is  done  by  check. 
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IT  PAYS 

WOBURN  NATIONAL  BANK 
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PRIOR  SERIES  OR  PARTLY  MATURED  SHARES 


This  method  makes  it  possible  to  invest  in  shares  which  have  run 
for  some  years  and  continue  monthly  payments  until  maturity. 

For  example:  Starting  with  $350.00  and  paying  $5.00  a  month  for 
about  6 years  will  amount  to  $1,000.00. 

This  gives  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  invest  almost  any  sum  of  mon¬ 
ey  and  obtain  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Dividends  on  these  monthly  shares 
for  years  past  have  been  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  year 


ASSETS  $4,  800,  000.  00 


Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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EDITORIALS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  AIM  IN  LIFE? 


Do  you  want  to  be  a  writer  of  books,  stories,  or 
plays  ?  The  first  requisite  is  a  wide  vocabulary.  With¬ 
out  this  you  cannot  succeed.  Whatever  you  aim  to  be, 
you  must  be  able  to  use  good  English. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  profession  you  would 
like  to  excel  in  ?  If  this  is  so,  why  not  take  an  inventory 
of  yourself.  First,  how  much  of  the  English  language 
can  you  read,  write  and  speak  correctly  ?  Second,  find 
out  what  you  like  best  and  if  you  get  the  higher  words 
of  praise  in  this  study,  why  not  go  into  it  more  thorougly  ? 

Some  people  like  to  talk.  They  would  have  a  fine 
chance  in  politics,  but  they  cannot  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  proper  way.  In  politics  you  must  have 
a  strong  personality  to  begin  with.  If  you  stumble  in 
your  speech  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  use  English 
correctly,  you  will  not  succeed.  You  may  be  a  very 
learned  man,  but  your  audience  will  think  you  are  not 
capable  of  the  position  you  are  aiming  for,  if  you  can¬ 
not  talk  with  ease  and  grace. 

In  law,  the  best  attorney  is  one  who  can  express  him¬ 


self  in  good  English.  Before  a  jury  the  man  who  wins 
a  case  is  one  that  can  talk  in  an  easy  conversational  style. 

In  medicine,  if  a  doctor  can  explain  to  his  patients  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  the  patient  is  pleased  with 
him.  If  he  can  not  express  himself  in  good  clear  words, 
the  patient,  perhaps,  will  not  care  to  call  on  him  again  in 
case  of  sickness. 

Your  children  will  need  good  English.  For  children 
are  always  imitating  their  elders.  The  manner  in  which 
they  speak  reflects  exactly  what  they  hear  at  home. 

“While  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke,  the  world  listened.” 

■ — Ruth  E.  Connolly. 


STOP,  READ,  AND  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT. 

The  “Quill  and  Scroll”  a  national  honorary  society 
for  high  school  students  announces  twenty-five  state  and 
national  contests  open  to  all  high  school  students.  These 
vary  from  prize  short  stories,  poems,  themes  and  book 
reviews,  to  cartoons,  magazine  covers  and  songs.  That 
certainly  gives  everyone  an  opportunity  to  compete  in 
his  or  her  special  line.  You  have  till  April  first  to  enter 
but  don’t  put  it  off.  Get  busy  now!  There’s  no  time 
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like  the  present!  Let  some  of  those  prizes  come  to 
Woburn. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  national  pub¬ 
lications  to  have  all  winning  material  printed.  Isn’t  that 
an  inducement?  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  in 
Room  sixteen. 


FRIENDSHIP 


There  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  can  say 
they  are  true  friends.  To  be  a  true  friend  means  to 
stay  with  another  person  through  thick  and  thin  not  to 
leave  him  when  things  are  not  going  his  way.  Some¬ 
times  people  appear  to  be  very  friendly  with  another 
person  but  as  time  goes  on  you  will  find  that  it  was  not 
real  friendship  but  just  a  temporary  attachment  and  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  will  turn  to  rancor  and  enmity.  A  friend 
should  be  ready  at  any  time  to  risk  his  or  her  life  for 
another,  not  for  the  glory  of  it  but  for  real  true  friendship. 

— Alice  M.  Foley. 

The  student  body  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Burke’s  mother.  We  extend  to  her  our  most  sincere 
sympathy. 

THE  BURBEEN  LECTURES 


Each  year  more  students  become  interested  in  the 
Burbeen  Lectures.  The  high  school  pupils  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  take  advantage  of  them  to  an  extent  perhaps  not 
realized  by  many  citizens  of  Woburn.  If  you  have  been 
a  regular  attendant  at  these  lectures  you  know  that 
many  have  been  present  at  every  one.  Let  us  increase 
the  number  next  year. 

To  you  who  are  unacquainted,  the  lectures  are  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Does  the  word  lecture  mean  nothing  more  to  you 
than  a  vague  idea  of  a  cut  and  dried  talk  on  some  subject 
usually  unutterably  stupid  and  profound  ?  Then  prepare 
yourselves  for  a  shock,  for  even  the  most  unassuming,  un¬ 
promising  ones  prove  delightful.  The  topics  are  handled 
by  people  who  understand  their  subjects  and  know  how  to 
present  them  in  the  most  agreeable  way. 

Through  the  winter  months  this  course  is  one  of  the 
most  varied,  entertaining,  worthwhile,  and  inexpensive  of 
Woburn’s  educational  sources. 


THE  PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn  a  visitor  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  mutterings  of  students  as  they  stumble  heedlesly 
down  the  corridors  proclaim  to  the  old-timers  that  the 
annual  Prize  Speaking  Contest  is  on  its  way.  Again  the 
long  suffering  teachers  must  make  valiant  attempts  to  in¬ 
spire  logarithms  of  f  hooks  in  pupils  whose  minds  are  busy 
with  Sheridan — twenty  miles  away  and  “Unknown  Her¬ 
oes,” — and  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  the 
first  preliminary!  That  certainly  proves  that  it  is 
bigger  this  year  and  that  it  is  better  than  ever 
is,  of  course,  understood. 


THE  SENIOR  PLAY 


Are  we  busy?  Well,  I  guess  we  are!  We  have 
ambitions  this  year  and  are  presenting  “Lightnin’.” 

Contrary  to  preceding  years  the  cast  is  not  only  large 
but  it  gives  the  girls  a  generous  opportunity  to  act.  The 
following  are  included  in  the  cast: — Alton  Bernard, 
Richard  Brown,  Robert  Waters,  Albert  Wollinger,  Roger 
Eliott,  William  Dunnigan,  James  Graham,  William  Woods, 
Edson  Kimball,  John  Farrell,  Wilbur  Dobbins,  Leo  Shaugh- 
nessy,  Dorothy  Burnes,  Kathleen  Golden,  Dorothy  Provest, 
Dorothy  Fowle,  Evelyn  Haney,  Theta  Conant,  Susan  Will¬ 
iams,  Alice  Booker,  Marion  Smith,  Ruth  Wills  and  Sus¬ 
an  Ficociello. 

Now  come  and  find  out  who  they  are  and  what  they 
do! 


JOKES 


The  young  man  was  spending  his  holiday  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  thought  he  would  like  to  take  a  boat  out  for  an 
hour.  Having  hired  one,  he  stepped  into  it  and  cauti¬ 
ously  seized  the  oars.  “I  haven’t  any  watch  with  me,” 
he  said  to  the  boatman,  “so  I  shall  have  to  guess  when 
my  time’s  up.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  sir,”  came  the  careless  reply. 
“You’ll  know  by  the  amount  of  water 'in  her.  She  sinks 
after  an  hour  and  a  half.”  — Ex. 


On  an  English  train,  a  visitor  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
was  comparing  the  extensive  railways  of  America,  with 
the  short  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom.  “Say,”  he 
remarked,  “I  can  board  the  cars  in  my  home  state  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  can  travel  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night,  and  at  8  o’clock  the  next 
morning  I  am  still  in  Kentucky.  I  guess  the  old  country 
can’t  show  anything  like  that.” 

“Oh!  said  a  voice  from  behind,  “We  have  trains  like 
that,  too,  but  we  don’t  boast  about  them.” — Exchange. 


I  don’t  get  your  drift.  Snow  some  more!  Ex. 


He — “Oh  say,  you’ll  pardon  my  jwalking  on  your 
feet,  won’t  you?” 

She-— “Certainly,  old  dear,  I  walk  on  them  all  the 
time  myself.”  Ex. 

Fan:  “Here  goes  a  touchdown.  We  are  on  the  ten- 
yard  line.” 

Fanettee:  “What  of  it,  so  are  they.”  Ex. 


Freshman — “You  surely  are  a  good  dancer.” 

Senior — “Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  return 
the  compliment.” 

Freshman — “You  could  if  you  were  as  big  a  liar  as 
I  am.”  — Ex. 

North:  “Have  you  ever  thought  of  committing 
suicide  ?” 

Shore:  “That’s  the  last  thing  I’d  do  on  this  earth.” 

— Annapolis  Log. 
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UNCLE  NAT 


There  is  in  the  south  a  sleepy,  muddy  stream  that 
stirs  lazily  the  grasses  and  reeds  that  overhang  its 
banks.  Snags  and  rotten  stumps  lift  their  black  ends 
out  of  the  water.  The  live  oaks  rising  on  both  sides  fleck 
it  with  the  shadows  of  their  foliage.  Bright  colored 
birds  preen  their  plumage  in  the  tangle. 

It  is  far  up  this  stream  where  the  magnolia  scents  the 
air  with  a  sickish  sweet  perfume  and  the  mocking  birds 
call  all  day,  that  there  is  a  cabin;  covered  with  creepers  it 
seems  almost  a  natural  part  of  the  surroundings. 

Nobody  knows  how  old  Uncle  Nat  is,  for  as  far  back 
as  most  people  can  remember  his  skin  has  wrinkled  and 
lined  itself  like  parchment.  His  beard  makes  a  snowy 
drift  across  his  chest.  Before  the  cabin  door  he  sits 
most  of  the  time  with  a  faraway  look  in  his  gentle  eyes. 
Few  know  his  story  but  it  was  told  to  me  like  this: — 

Back  in  the  war  days,  (that  is  the  Civil  War)  Nat  was 
a  slave  on  a  rich  plantation.  Others  might  sicken  and 
die  under  the  harsh  treatment  but  he  was  happy.  Nat 
was  in  love.  Lila  worked  in  the  adjoining  fields  and 
often  he  could  speak  to  her  as  they  toiled  side  by  side. 

Then  one  day  Lila’s  master  died.  The  new  owner  in 
taking  control  of  the  management  sold  many  of  the 
slaves,  among  them  Lila.  Her  new  home  was  not 
far  away  and  Nat  used  to  slip  away  on  moonlight  nights 
to  see  her.  Conditions  were  much  worse  here  than  form¬ 
erly  and  one  evening  she  told  Nat  with  bated  breath  that 
she  was  going  to  run  away.  His  life  without  her  would 
be  a  living  death  and  the  two  plotted  to  leave  together. 
A  meeting  could  not  be  arranged  nearby  without  immin¬ 
ent  danger  to  both,  so  a  place  was  decided  upon  several 
miles  up  a  neighboring  stream.  That  night  it  stormed 
and  when  they  met  both  were  drenched,  but  there  could  be 
no  delay  and  as  the  rain  would  wash  away  their  trail  they 
pressed  on.  After  several  days  of  travel  Lila,  weakened 
by  exposure,  contracted  a  malarial  fever  and  died  shortly 


afterwards  in  Nat’s  arms.  Till  the  war  was  over  Nat 
haunted  her  grave  and  later  built  a  cabin  nearby. 

He  has  covered  her  grave  with  the  sweet-smelling, 
growing  things  that  she  loved  so  much  and  has  made  his 
home  near  her  ever  since. 


A  HEART  BREAKING  STORY 


“Bang,  bang,  bang,”  several  shots  rang  out  and  I  fell 
wounded  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff. 

I  could  hear  my  pursurer  running  toward  me  from 
behind.  Immediately  I  gave  up  all  hope  and  rather 
than  fall  a  victim  to  my  dastardly  pursurer,  I  gave  a  last 
desperate  wriggle,  as  he  neared  me,  and  fell  to  my  doom 
on  the  cruel,  cruel  rocks  below.  Imagine  the  horror  of 
all  the  onlookers,  when  I  landed  on  those  sharp  jagged 

rocks  . . But,  don’t  weep,  I  was  only 

a  dummy  and  he  a  movie  villain. 

— Kendall  Johnson. 


THE  SEA. 


Have  you  ever  sat  on  the  top  of  a  high  wall  with 
the  sea  rolling  beneath  you  ?  If  you  haven’t,  you  have 
missed  a  great  pleasure.  When  all  is  quiet  around  you 
and  the  only  noise  the  breaking  of  the  waves  on  the  wall, 
you  realize  nature’s  beauty.  You  enjoy  watching  the 
waves  coming  up,  and  striking  the  wall,  sending  forth  a 
shower  of  salt  spray.  On  a  stormy  day  the  sea  breaks  up 
on  the  rocks  with  a  loud  roar  unlike  the  quiet  swishing 
of  the  waters  on  a  bright  day.  Still  be  it  a  bright  or 
stormy  day,  the  sea  always  facinates  you  with  its  rugged 
grandeur. 

— Soffie  Gorrasi. 
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THE  BAT 


The  telephone  rang  one  night.  I  answered  it.  The 
voice  on  the  other  end  was  that  of  my  next-door  neighbor, 
a  lady  who  was  alone  in  her  house.  This  is  what  she 
said  “While  I  was  playing  the  piano  just  now  I  kept  hear-' 
ing  a  rustling  noise  in  some  papers.  First  I  thought 
it  was  a  mouse  but  upon  investigation  I  found  that  it  was 
some  sort  of  a  flying  creature,  either  a  bird  or  a  bat.  I 
think  it  has  gone  upstairs  now.”  I  immediately  went 
over.  When  I  entered  the  house,  the  first  thing  I  noticed 
was  a  large  black  spot  on  the  dining  room  wall.  “Isn’t 
that  it?”  She  replied.  “Why  yes  I  guess  it  is.”  It 
resembled  a  big  fat  mouse  hanging  head  down  on  the  wall. 
While  we  were  examining  it,  it  suddenly  made  one  dive  at 
us,  which  frightened  us  greatly.  We  knew  then  that  it 
was  a  bat.  First  we  opened  the  window  wide.  Then, 
armed  with  dustpans,  umbrellas,  silk  scarfs  and  almost 
everything  that  was  at  hand  we  proceeded  to  chase  the  bat 
out. 

Round  and  round  the  room  it  flew,  everywhere  but 
out  of  the  window  and  mostly  toward  us.  After  we  had 
chased  it  and  it  had  chased  us  for  about  five  minutes,  it 
flew  out  of  the  door  and  upstairs  into  one  of  the  bedrooms. 
We  followed  it,  closed  the  door  and  continued  our  per¬ 
formance.  More  draperies  taken  down  and  more  windows 
opened  and  another  flying  exhibition  by  the  bat. 

By  this  time  we  were  desperate.  Miss  B — . 

climbed  up  on  the  bed  and  standing  firmly  with  scarf  in 
hand  whacked  at  the  bat,  each  time  it  flew  by  her,  trying 
to  direct  it  out  of  the  window.  She  looked  like  a  base  ball 
batter.  I,  with  the  umbrella,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  doing  likewise.  “Blind  as  a  bat”  was  well  demon¬ 
strated.  Our  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Finally,  however,  the  bat  became  exhausted  and  fell 
to  the  floor.  We  quickly  threw  the  scarf  over  it  and 
cautiously  picked  it  up  in  the  scarf  and  threw  both  out  of 
the  window. 

The  bat  flew  away  convincing  us  that  it  had  not  been 

hurt  in  any  way,  but  both  Miss  B — .  and  I  were 

wrecks ! 

— Dorothy  H.  Fowle. 


A  LOVER  OF  NATURE 


White  Face  Mountain  rises  from  the  great  Intervale 
in  North  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire.  Each  summer  its 
ledges  are  scaled  by  young  and  old  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  beautiful  low  country  to  the  south  and  the 
glittering  peaks  of  the  mountains  to  the  north. 

Probably  no  one  appreciated  the  beauties  of  nature 
visible  from  this  summit,  more  than  Robert  Tainter.  He 
was  a  banker  and  philanthropist  who  had  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.  So 
deeply  was  he  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  nature  as  seen 
from  White  Face,  that  he  provided  in  his  will,  that  after 
his  death,  his  ashes  should  be  placed  on  the  mountain  top. 

Mr.  Tainter’s  death  occurred  in  the  late  fall  and  his 
remains  were  cremated. 


Winter  had  laid  its  grip  upon  the  mountain  and  the 
ice  and  snow  gleamed  from  its  dangerous  slopes.  De¬ 
spite  this,  the  men  charged  with  the  duty  of  placing  the 
ashes  upon  the  mountain  peak,  scaled  the  heights. 

Now  the  climbers  each  summer  are  greeted  by  a 
bronze  tablet  set  in  the  face  of  rock  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  summit.  This  bronze  commemorates  Mr.  Tainter’s 
appreciation  of  nature  as  he  saw  it  from  that  spot  when 
he  lived.  He  was  a  true  lover  of  nature. 

— Loretta  McGowan,  IV. 


WINTER  SPORTS  IN  A  RUSSIAN  VILLAGE 


Morning!  Fresh,  crispy  air,  sparkling  snow,  blue 
sky!  A  perfect  day  for  winter  sports.  Out  romp  the 
children  ready  to  play. 

First  to  the  hill  to  slide.  Fooling  all  the  way  at  last 
they  reach  it.  “Get  some  straw!”  they  cry.  One  boy 
runs  to  a  barn  and  gets  the  straw.  Now  they  sit  on  it 
and  down  they  go! 

Some  leave  this  sport  to  make  snow  angels.  “Come 
and  see  mine,  it’s  perfect!”  one  shouts. 

After  a  while  another  group  return  to  the  village 
to  get  their  skates.  Away  to  the  pond.  One  boy  said. 
“The  ice  on  the  farther  side  is  thin,  so  be  careful.”  All 
are  on  the  pond  gliding  about.  “You’re  going  on,  too 
far,  Serge,”  said  his  brother.  “No,  I’m  not.”  “Well  be 
careful.” 

Crash!  The  ice  is  breaking,  Serge  is  falling  in! 
“Help,  Help!”  he  cries.  What  shall  the  boys  do? 

A  sigh  of  relief  escapes  them  as  men  run  with  a  line 
to  save  Serge.  At  last  here  he  is,  shivering.  They  take 
him  home  to  his  mother. 

Meanwhile  the  children,  too  excited  for  further  play, 
walk  home  discussing  the  accident. 

— Lillian  Weinberg,  IV. 


EVENLY  MATCHED 


A  boy  sat  on  a  rail  fence  enclosing  a  corn-field.  A 
city  chap  passing  said:  “Your  corn  looks  kind  of  yellow, 
Bub.” 

“Yep,  that’s  the  kind  we  planted,”  said  Bub.  • 

“It  doesn’t  look  as  though  you  would  get  more  than  a 
half  a  crop,”  observed  the  city  chap. 

“Nope,  we  don’t  expect  to.  Landlord  gets  the  other 
half.”  retorted  the  youngter. 

The  stranger  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  vent¬ 
ured:  “You  are  not  far  from  a  fool,  are  you,  Bub?” 

“Nope,  not  more’n  ten  feet,”  said  the  boy — and  the 
city  chap  passed  on.  American  Boy. 


A  jolly  young  chemistry  bluff, 

While  making  a  compound  of  stuff, 

Held  a  match  to  the  vial, 

And  after  a  while 

They  found  his  front  teeth  and  a  cuff. 

— Ex. 
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BEYOND  THE  THIRD  DUNE 


It  was  a  night  for  mystery.  The  clouds  hung  low 
over  a  misty  earth,  the  soft,  little  grey  ones  scudded  silent¬ 
ly  by  the  darker,  older  ones.  Now  and  then  a  lone  star 
twinkled  for  a  moment  then  was  lost  in  the  foggy  banks 
that  were  piling  up.  A  cool,  damp  breeze  blew  landward 
across  the  dunes  and  salty  marshes. 

All  had  been  motionless  in  the  quiet  picture  but  now  a 
figure  moved  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  sand  hill  that 
loomed  up  strangely  in  the  night.  It  was  that  of  a  man, 
slightly  built  and  somewhat  stooped.  His  clothes  were 
nondescript  and  not  worthy  of  mention  excepting  for 
his  cap  which  resembled  the  fore-and-aft  style  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  It  was  of  a  checked  material  and  pulled  tightly 
down  upon  his  forehead. 

With  rather  uneven  steps  he  advanced  cautiously  over 
the  pebble  and  kelp  strewn  beach.  He  gazed  at  the  partly 
hidden  moon  anxiously  and  his  raised  eyes  held  I  know 
not  what  of  uneasiness.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  an 
object,  a  long  shiny  object  that  he  fingered  nervously. 

Just  above  the  water  line  he  paused  and  looked  closely 
at  the  sand.  “Yes,  this  was  the  right  place.  The  others 
had  been  before  him!”  He  smiled  cheerlessly  as  he 
noticed  the  difference  in  the  huge  square-toed  footprints 
in  the  sand  and  his  own  little  boots.  Then  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  stepped  resolutely  into  the  little  waves  that 
were  sighing  their  way  to  shore. 

Endings  may  be  contributed  for  this  story  from 
the  student  body.  One  will  be  chosen  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Reflector. 

— D.  B.  P. 


Literary  Club 

The  literary  club  this  year  is  organized  with  the 
following  officers: 

President:  Thomas  Burke. 

Vice-President:  Edson  Kimball. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  William  Dunnigan. 

Assistant  Secretary:  Edith  Young. 

At  Christmas  time  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held.  Beside  the  program  of  music  there  were  pres¬ 
ents,  a  tree  and  a  Santa  Claus.  We  danced  till  five 
o’clock.  Our  only  regret  was  that  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year. 

On  January  6  Miss  Irene  Stevens,  a  graduate  of  the 
Nurses’  school  of  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  addressed  the 
club  on  the  subject  of  nursing. 

On  January  20  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Company  two  of  our  members,  Leo  Shaughnessy 
and  Edson  Kimball  were  able  to  present  to  the  club  a 
lecture, — Mr.  Shaughnessy  did  the  talking  and  Mr.  Kimball 
operated  the  slides. 

At  other  meetings  we  have  had  debates,  and  literary 
and  musical  programs  by  some  of  the  talented  members 
of  the  club. 

With  the  change  of  meeting  time  from  Thursday  at 


2:30  P.  M.  to  Wednesday  at  1.10  P.  M.  the  membership 
will  be  greatly  increased.  Those  that  don’t  belong  are 
missing  many  fine,  worthwhile  opportunities. 

On  December  16  J.  Adams  Puffer,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Literary  Club,  addressed  the  pupils  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  on  the  subject  “Your  Right  Place  and  How  to 
Find  It.”  The  lecture  was  scheduled  for  the  first  period 
but  because  of  Mr.  Puffer’s  delay  in  arriving  it  took  place 
the  second  period. 

Mr.  Puffer  said  that  vei’y  few  men  ever  find  their 
right  place  in  life.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  one  man  was  worthless  and  gave  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  to  prove  this.  He  cited  cases  of  boys,  who  had 
only  a  reform  school  education,  who  by  evening  study 
had  achieved  success  and  he  brought  to  mind  the  fact  that 
he  and  the  other  teachers  despite  their  experience  in  this 
line  had  not  conceived  of  these  boys  becoming  great 
successes. 

He  mentioned  a  few  ways  to  find  your  right  place: 

1.  Read  the  history  and  early  lives  of  great  men  and 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 

2.  Talk  with  many  broad-minded  counsellors  and  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  judgment  of  less  than  three  men 
is  useless. 

3.  Get  experience  in  some  line  which  interests  you 
and  find  your  natural  ability. 

He  ended  by  saying  that  fifty  in  the  room  had  the 
ability  of  Roosevelt  and  if  they  found  their  right  place  in 
the  world  Woburn  High  would  be  noted  as  a  school  which 
had  graduated  fifty  Roosevelts. 

We  all  enjoyed  listening  to  Mr.  Puffer  and  hope  that 
he  may  come  to  W.  H.  S.  often,  as  his  talk  was  not  only 
very  interesting,  but  inspiring. 

On  Tuesday,  November  9,  the  boys  of  the  college  and 
technical  courses  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  very 
interesting  talk  by  Professor  Donald  S.  Tucker,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Professor  Tucker  told  us  of  the 
various  courses  offered  by  the  Institute.  He  explained 
the  ideals  of  the  Institute  and  just  what  it  was  working  for 
as  a  whole.  He  apologized  for  the  recent  disorder  dis¬ 
played  by  its  students  and  pointed  out  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  freshmen  who  had  not  yet  grasped  the 
ideals  of  the  Institution. 

After  the  talk  he  replied  to  the  questions  of  those 
interested,  and  took  requests  for  literature  pertaining  to 
the  entrance  requirements  of  courses  opened  to  students. 


Censor:  “How  old  are  you  madam?” 

Old  Maid:  “I  have  seen  twenty -four  summers.” 
Censor:  “How  long  have  you  been  blind?” 


He  seized  her  in  the  dark  and  kissed  her; 

For  a  moment  bliss  was  his. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  thought  it  was  my  sister.” 
She  laughed  and  Isaid,  “It  is.” 


— Ex. 
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I  POE 

OUR  FLAG 

There  are  flags  that  wear  her  colors, 

There  are  flags  that  wear  her  stripes, 

There  are  flags  that  wear  stars  like  hers, 

That  glitter  in  the  light. 

But  there  is  no  flag  to  compare, 

With  the  flag  that  has  the  Blue  Field,  White  Stars, 
and  Red  and  White  Stripes. 

This  flag  will  be  found  on  every  sea, 

She  is  known  the  world  round  as  “The  Flag  of 
Liberty,” 

She  has  been  victorious  in  battle, 

Both  on  land  and  sea. 

She  is  the  flag  that  saved  our  Union, 

From  the  peril  of  Slavery. 

The  flag  with  the  Blue  Field,  White  Stars,  and 
Red  and  White  Stripes. 

Our  flag!  Our  flag!  “The  Flag  of  Liberty.” 

Long  may  she  wave  on  high, 

And  exceed  the  strength  of  every  flag, 

That  e’er  hath  passed  her  by. 

She  is  often  made  of  silk,  and  sometimes  wool  or 
cotton;  But  she  is  still 

The  flag  with  the  Blue  Field,  White  Stars,  and 
Red  and  White  Stripes. 

— Erik  Poison,  III. 


LAUGH  IT  OFF 

W  hen  in  the  course 
O  f  human  events 
B  ad  days  come  to  you, 

U  nder-dog,  you  are, 

R  ebellion’s  not  far,  and 
N  othing  else  will  do; 

H  ow  dreary  are  hours 
I  n  this  world  of  ours, 

G  oodness  don’t  you  feel  blue, 
H  eartsick  and  sore! 

S  chool  seems  a  bore, 

C  an’t  even  add  two  and  two. 
H  ere’s  a  thought,  free, 

O  ne  man  gave  it  to  me, 

O  nward  I’ll  pass  it  to  you: 

“L  augh  it  off!” 


M  S 


SPORTSMANSHIP 

If  every  hunter  knew  this 
As  he  took  his  dog  and  gun. 

To  go  and  shoot  some  poor  creature 
For  what  he’d  think  was  fun, — 

If  he  knew  that  in  the  bushes 
And  among  the  trees  and  grass 
There  would  be  some  poor  creature  waiting 
Just  to  shoot  him  as  he  passed, — 

If  he  knew  that  all  the  creatures 
Had  their  weapon,  just  as  men, 

And  would  hunt  him,  and  shoot  him, 

Do  you  think  he’d  hunt  them  then  ? 

If  the  creatures  had  the  power, 

To  those  things  they  would  resort, 

Then  if  man  would  go  and  hunt  them, 

He  would  really  be  a  sport. 

— Peter  Connolly,  IV. 


HAPPINESS 

Let  happiness  follow  where’er  I  go, 

At  school,  at  home,  at  tasks,  at  work,  at  play 
Let  me  but  laugh  and  smile  the  live  long  day. 
Depressing,  gloomy  sadness  is  my  foe. 

The  winds  of  happiness  from  me  will  blow 
The  thoughts  of  care,  the  worries,  far  away. 
Making  all  others  happy  if  I  mayr- 
By  leaving  a  trail  of  joy  both  high  and  low. 

If  happiness  is  overcast  with  gloom, 

If  sadness  darkens  all  along  your  way 
A  ray  of  sunshine  will  come  through  some  day, 
The  flower  of  joy  will  soon  turn  into  bloom. 
And  now  at  length  our  teachers  all  may  rest. 
For  I  can  say  that  I  have  done  my  best. 

— Julius  Weinberg,  II. 


The  U.  S.,  how  wonderful  that  name  sounds 
Upon  the  ear  of  every  citizen! 

A  nation  filled  with  proud,  courageous  men. 
Those  brave  boys,  who  upon  the  battle  ground 
Gave  up  their  lives  that  we  today  might  live 
To  them  and  country,  great  honor  now  we  give. 


John  T.  Erwin,  II. 


— Thomas  Caulfield. 
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OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

Drawing-  triangles,  circles  and  squares, 

Arranging  them  round  in  groups  and  pairs, 
Proving  them  congruent  to  the  class, 
Stammering,  stuttering  and  hoping  to  pass, 

That’s  Geometry  Period! 

Adorning  a  scowl  and  then  a  frown, 

Finding  the  predicate,  then  the  noun, 

Hearing  your  name  called  by  the  teacher, 
Standing  up  and  translating  Caesar, 

That’s  Latin  Period! 

Attempting  to  speak  with  accent  Parisian, 
Receiving  a  laugh  from  the  whole  division, 
Translating  a  sentence  at  only  a  glance, 
Stumbling  bravely  through  “Histoire  de  France,’'’ 
That’s  French  Period! 

Fighting  with  Romans  in  battles  of  fame, 
Learning  the  places  all  by  name, 

Remembering  dates  in  perfect  order, 

Putting  them  in  where  you  think  that  you  “oughta” 
That’s  History  Period! 

Studying  classics  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott, 
Reading  Dumas  for  a  book  report, 

Trying  to  think  original  themes, 

Writing  them  out  by  quires  and  reams, 

That’s  English  Period! 

Teachers  of  wisdom,  faith  and  knowledge, 
Preparing  us  all  for  life’s  work  or  college, 
Classmates,  friends,  and  lessons,  too, 

With  us  always  ’til  school  is  through, 

That’s  Woburn  High. 

— Dorothy  Johnson,  IV. 

The  following  is  the  work  of  Juniors  who  wrote 
verses  through  the  help  received  from  Miss  White’s  course 
in  modern  poetry. 

IF  (With  due  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling) 

If  you  always  do  your  studying  every  day 
And  never  from  your  lessons  do  you  shirk, 

If  you  to  yourself  have  never  said  “Oh  work, 

What  a  paradise  if  you  were’nt  here  to-day,” 

If  you  are  one  who  never  does  delay 
To  tend  to  duty  and  to  do  your  work 
If  you  can  make  the  job  at  hand  ne’er  irk 
And  always  think  of  it  as  nothing  but  play, 

If  you  can  always  do  the  thing  you  should 
And  always  at  the  time  that  you  should  do  it 
If  you  among  the  dangers  of  the  pit 
Of  life  have  never  fall’n  and  said  “I  never  could,” 
All  these  things  you  tell  me  you  have  done? 

Well  then,  wake  up,  I’m  sure  you  dream,  my  son. 

—Henry  Blake,  II. 


PLAYING  BASKETBALL 

If  I  can  play  a  game  of  basketball 

With  fellows  whom  I  know  are  all  my  peers, 

And  not  think  just  alone  of  praise  and  cheers. 

But  play  my  best  against  both  short  and  tall, 

And  pick  myself  up  every  time  I  fall, 

What  joy ’t  would  be,  and  comfort  through  the  years 
When  e’er  a  thought  of  the  dim  past  appears, 

To  know  that  for  the  game  I  gave  my  all. 

Then  shall  I  play  the  game  of  life  the  same, 

By  habits  formed  in  all  those  previous  days. 

My  character,  my  manner  and  my  ways 
Are  mine.  Heredity  is  not  to  bla  ne. 

Still  trusting  that  all  men  do  as  they  should, 

And  knowing  I  have  done  all  that  I  could. 

— John  T.  Erwin. 


I  know  a  boy  who  has  no  shoes  at  all, 

Who  goes  to  school  as  if  he  had  a  pair, 

And  when  someone  begins  at  him  to  stare, 

He  says  that  he  will  get  some  in  the  fall, 

And  they  will  make  him  look  a  bit  more  tall. 
He  thinks  it  cost  too  much  for  them  to  wear. 
And  thinks  much  more  about  his  silky  hair, 

For  he  is  fair  and  not  a  bit  too  small. 

He  never  worries  how  his  feet  appear, 

As  long  as  he  appears  in  time  for  school. 

He  doesn’t  mind  them  calling  him  a  fool, 

And  doesn’t  even  shed  a  little  tear. 

For  he  is  doing  what  he  thinks  is  best, 

And  shows  them  that  he  can  stand  the  test. 

— Carl  Johnson. 


MY  COUNTRY 

There  is  no  other  country  like  our  own 

It  is  the  best  of  all  there  are  on  earth 

It  is  the  land  to  whom  we,  at  our  birth, 

Did  vow  to  serve  always  as  our  own 

It  has  never  to  conquerer  moaned 

“0  let  me  free  to  struggle  for  my  worth.” 

Never  defeated  since  its  birth 

This  is  the  country  that  I  call  my  own. 


I  wish  that  I  could  study  hard  each  day, 

I  wish  that  I  could  work  with  all  my  might, 

And  in  this  way  might  come  to  win  the  fight, 

Then  everything  would  seen  so  light  and  gay. 

And  when  the  teacher  comes  to  me  some  day, 

And  says,  “My  boy,  I  think  you’ve  won  the  fight, 
You  have  the  power  to  translate  and  to  write,” 
Then  when  the  end  of  the  year  comes  round  I’ll  say, 
“I’m  glad  I  studied  very  hard  each  day.” 

W.  Flaherty. 
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WOBURN  HIGH 

W  hen  I  start  this, 

O  hopes  of  bliss, 

B  ecause  I  opine 
U  may  get  a  line, 

R  egarding  a  scho(  1 
N  ot  a  place  to  fool. 

II  igh  in  location, 

I  nstructs  for  vocation, 

G  iving  much  knowledge 
H  ence  easy  to  college. 

— Helen  Porter,  IICI. 


THE  SEASONS 

Spring  is  a  season  of  joy  and  flowers, 

Pansy  and  crocus  peep  above  the  snow. 

The  summer  brings  brooks  crooning  soft  and  low, 
June  with  its  roses  and  dewy  showers. 

In  Autumn  o’er  fields,  hills  and  woodland  bowers 
The  yellow  leaves  falling,  dance  as  they  go. 
Winter  comes  with  its  icy  sleet  and  snow, 
Bringing  fun  and  many  joyous  hours. 

Thus  ever  onward  the  seasons  go  past, 

Each  in  its  turn  bringing  cheer  and  good-will. 
Each  bringing  clouds  hanging  heavy  and  chill, 
Yet  no  season  ever  really  comes  last. 

And  as  they  come  and  go  all  in  their  turn 
We  go  with  them  and  much  do  we  all  learn. 

— Agda  Gronquist,  II. 


WORK 

Whenever  you  are  exhausted, 

Or  perhaps  too  tired  to  go  on, 

Right  then  and  there  start  fighting, 

Keep  plugging  ever  on. 

— Donald  Preble,  II. 


“Where  are  you  from?” 

“South  Dakota.” 

“My!  You  don’t  talk  like  a  Southerner.” 

—Ex. 

Senior:  “How  do  you  like  my  room  as  a  whole?” 

Freshman:  “As  la  hole  it’s  fine,  as  a  room  it’s  not 
so  good.”  — Vassar  Vagabond. 

“Sally,”  said  Key,  “Lend  me  a  five  for  a  moment,— 
only  for  a  moment.” 

“Quite  sure  you  only  want  it  for  a  moment?”  queried 
Sally. 

“Quite  sure — only  for  a  moment.” 

“Very  well,  then,  wait  a  moment  and  then  you  won’t 
want  it.”  — American  Boy. 


Alumni  Notes 


Woburn  High  is  well  represented  at  Tufts  having  the 
following  graduates  among  its  students: 

Malcolm  Joseph  Farrell — Junior. 

John  Coleman  Donehue — Sophomore. 

Joseph  Edwin  Gonsalves — Senior. 

Walter  Russell  Kean — Junior. 

Rufus  Henry  Lovering — Junior. 

Donald  Francis  Davis — Freshman. 

Eugene  Francis  McDonough — -4th  year  Medical.  • 

James  Lawrence  Golden— 3rd  year  Medical. 

Albert  John  Flaherty — 3rd  year  Dental. 

Louise  Boyden  will  give  the  Class  Poem  at  the  annual 
Class  Day  exercises  at  Jackson  College,  Medford.  She 
will  also  write  the  special  articles  for  the  Class  Book. 

Jennie  Narkiewich  ’25  is  at  Lowell  Normal. 

Arthur  King  ’25,  Walter  Scott  ’25  and  John  Doherty 
’26  are  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Elizabeth  G.  Flaherty  is  working  at  Filene’s. 

Kathleen  Geary  ’26  is  studying  at  Burrough’s  School. 

Albert  Plummer  ’25  is  at  B.  U. 

Bob  Walsh  ’23  is  at  Dartmouth. 

Dan  Linscott  is  now  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in 
Costa  Rica. 

Betty  Linscott  ’26  is  at  the  Chamberlain.  School  for 
Girls. 

Bessie  Temple  ’26  is  at  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Edith  Temple  leaves  Burdett’s  soon  to  join  her  family 
in  Somerville,  New  Jersey. 

Frank  Cuneo  and  Walter  Carroll  are  married. 

Mabel  Allen  is  married. 

Ruth  Wheaton  ’24,  secretary  to  Mr.  Bean  has  an¬ 
nounced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Vernon  Fuller  of  Salem  st. 

John  Pratt  is  at  Tech. 

Virginia  Linscott  ’26  is  studying  drawing  in  her 
father’s  office. 

Marjorie  Childs  ’23  is  teaching  a  kindergarten  in 
Rochester,  N.  H. 

Laura  Durward  ’21  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Woburn  Public  Library. 

Priscilla  Sawyer  ’24  is  also  a  local  librarian. 

Edwin  Johnson  ’24  is  training  to  be  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  at  Springfield. 


“I  think  I  should  have  named  my  boy  Flannel,”  said 
Mrs.  Flud. 

“Why,”  asked  Mrs.  Mud. 

“Because  he  shrinks  from  washing,”  answered  Mrs. 
Flud. 

— Ex. 


A  little  girl  had  just  ffieard  her  father  speak  of 
curing  hams.  She  ran  to  her  mother  and  said,  “Will  you 
take  me  to  the  hospital  some  day,  where  they  take  all  the 
little  hams  to  get  better?” 
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SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Bill  Dunnigan  is  very  fond  of  the  old  college  song's, 
especially  that  one  “Clementine”  which  begins  something 
like  this;  “0,  my  Darling!” 


Some  of  us  have  fine  systems  for  getting  to  school 
in  the  morning  if  we  could  only  get  them  into  practice 
about  ten  minutes  earlier  each  day.  There’s  Flaherty, 

Ring,  Donahue  and  Keyes  .  and  that’s  only  Room 

16. 


I.  B.  seems  to  have  some  trouble  in  deciding  where  to 
find  America  on  the  maps.  A  little  study  of  the  shape  of 
Europe  might  prove  to  us  that  Europe  shouldn’t  be 
written  on  a  North  American  map. 


Yes,  Edson  enjoys  his  afternoon  work!  Is  there  a 
freshman  girl  that  he  doesn’t  know  ? 

Just  because  you  play  opposite  her  in  the  Senior 
play  is  no  excuse  for  talking  to  Dot  all  the  time  when 
you  go  out  to  traffic  duty!  How  about  it  Dick? 


ALPHABETICAL  TELEPHONE  CONVERSATION 

L  0,  that  U  ? 

S,  it’s  I. 

How  R  U? 

O  I  M  O  K. 

G,  That  S  fine. 

Why  do  Y  ask  ? 

0  I  thought  U  and  I  could  take  a  ride  in  my  S  X. 
O  I  am  delighted. 

Can  U  take  T  with  me  this  P.  M.  ? 

Sure  thing,  that  will  be  E  Z. 

C  U  Later. 

— Evelyn  Haney,  I. 


SOME  INDUCEMENT 

A  copy  of  the  Reflector  will  be  given  to  the  one 
contributing  the  best  senior  joke  for  the  next  issue! 


Miss  Hall  thinks  that  we  are  pretty  good  French 
students.  We  think  about  that  language  so  much  we 
even  recite  it  in  the  Latin  recitation. 


AND  THEN  HE  WENT  BACK  TO  SLEEP 

Rip  Van  Winkle  awoke  and  made  his  way  eautio  ?sly 
down  Montvale  Ave.  Meeting  John  Foley  he  asked. 
“Have  they  painted  the  school  one  color?” 

“No.” 

“Have  they  got  new  clocks  and  an  elevator?” 

“No.” 

“Abolished  six  periods?” 

“No.” 

“Everybody  paid  his  dues  for  his  year  book?” 

“No.” 

“Miss . .  stopped  taking  names  ?” 

“No.” 

“Everybody  doing  his  home  work  and  getting  honors?” 
“Well  No.” 

Rip  Van  Winkle  yawned.  “Oh  blessed  be  sleep!” 
and  went  home. 

— IB2,  Room  8. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

There  is  an  old  maxin  that  says  something  about 
locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,  but  there  are 
some  people  who  believe  that  a  door  should  never  be 
locked,  especially  in  school  and  while  extra  sessions  are 
in  order.  How  about  it,  Beauchamp  and  O’Neil? 
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CLASS  OF  1928 

Famous  Ends. 

Right  ....... 

Left  . 

. of  World, 

Book  . . 

.  .  .  of  School. 

Glad  . 

Fri  . 

The  . . 

— “K”. 


“Have  you  ever  been  married?”  asked  the  judge. 
“Ye-es,”  stammered  the  prisoner. 

“To  whom  ?” 

“A  woman.” 

“Of  course  it  was  a  woman,”  snapped  the  jude. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  marrying  a  man  ?  ” 
“Yes  sir,”  said  the  prisoner  brightly,  “my  sister  did.” 

— M.  F. 


Why  is  an  acquitted  prisoner  like  a  gun? 
Because  he  is  discharged. 

— W.  C.,  IIB3. 


When  is  soup  likely  to  run  out  of  a  saucepan? 
When  there  is  a  leak  in  it. 

— W.  C.,  IIB3. 


Wanted:  Boy  to  deliver  fish  that  can  ride  a  bicycle. 


Our  class  hockey  team  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
praise  for  its  fine  showing  against  the  other  classess. 
Congratulations ! 


We  wonder  why  Walter  Collins  doesn’t  take  up  box¬ 
ing.  He  showed  excellent  form  with  an  iron  pendulum  as 
a  punching  bag  in  Room  21. 


I  like  my  English  very  much, 

I  like  my  French  a  little  better, 

But  when  it  comes  to  tests  and  such 
That’s  when  I  like  bad  weather. 


Some  go  home  at  one-ten 
Others  go  home  at  two 
The  rest  go  home  at  four-ten. 
For  instance,  me  and  you. 


If  you  get  A’s  in  all  your  subjects 
Including  trig’  and  math’ 

Then  you  won’t  get  any  pink  slips 
Or  sessions  in  the  aft.’ 

— Kendall  L.  Johnson. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Room  Seventeen,  as  usual,  is  at  the  top  of  the  list 
with  over  46  percent  of  its  pupils  on  the  Honor  or  Credit 
Roll.  Hooray!  for  Seventeen! 


Do  you  remember  what  happened  when: 

Miss  Hall  was  taking  about  “Big  Berthas?” 

Ruthie  was  being  teased  by  the  little  boy  across  the 
way  ? 

John  Bushey  fell  out  of  his  chair? 

Dollie  lost  her  shoe? 


Why  do  dogs  come  into  school  so  often? 

How  does  it  happen  that  Betty  is  absent  but  always 
recites  the  next  day? 

Did  Agnes  really  get  C  in  geometry? 

Virginia  just  can’t  be  guarded  in  basketball! 

How  did  Dolly  remember  her  absence  note? 

Was  McDonough  ever  serious? 

Has  Connie  ever  failed  in  recitation  or  has  Frank 
Kean  ever  had  an  extra  session? 

Ruth  Jaquith  knows  all  about  a  back  seat! 

Who  threw  the  rubber  out  of  the  window  in  Room 
17? 


PROP  I 

If  all  the  Sophomores  of  W.  H.  S.  united  seriously  to 
write  Reflector  material,  the  other  classes  would  follow 
the  example,  and  Woburn  High  School  would  have  a  better 
paper. 

Given — Sophomores  in  act  of  writing  for  Reflector 

Prove — The  Freshmen,  Juniors,  and  Seniors  would 
follow  the  example  of  cooperation  (set  by  Sophomores) 
and  the  Reflector  would  be  improved. 

Proof — Sophomores,  inspire  the  Freshmen,  Juniors 
and  Seniors  with  the  importance  of  cooperation. 

The  Freshmen  would  cooperate 

Because,  being  young,  they  would  like  to 
startle  the  world. 

The  Juniors  would  do  likewise 

Because  they  wouldn’t  want  to  be  the  last 
to  do  a  good  thing. 

The  Seniors  would  pitch  in 

Because  though  they  are  so  old  and  on  the 
point  of  graduating,  they  would  want  to 
leave  a  good  record  behind  them. 

The  Reflector  would  be  the  best  ever 

Because  you  get  out  of  a  thing  just  what 
you  put  into  it. 

— Agnes  Nielson,  ’29. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES 

All  the  Freshman  home  rooms  are  now  organized. 
The  last  to  organize  was  room  18.  The  officers  are: 
President:  Jerome  Lynch. 

Vice-President:  Loretta  McGowan. 

Secretary:  Flora  Blake. 
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Room  19  has  the  follow :ng  olficers: 
President:  William  Brennan. 
Vice-President:  Charles  Callahan. 
Secretary:  Mildred  B’.ye. 

The  officers  of  Room  11  are: 
President:  William  McLaughlin. 
Vice-President:  Bernice  Drisko. 
Secretary:  John  Caulfield. 


Miss  Doherty:  “The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people 
to  guide  their  ships  by  the  North  Star.” 

Glennon:  “If  they  sailed  in  the  day  time  how  could 
they  see  the  North  Star?” 


Room  16  has  chosen  the  senior  home  room  motto: 
Honor — Loyalty — Courtesy. 


Taken  from  an  Examination  Paper:  “Barbarians  are 
people  who  don’t  wear  clothes.” 


Room  16  has  had  several  speakers  from  the  senior 
class  who  spoke  words  of  wisdom.  They  have  been  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  talks.  Our  editor  spoke  on  the 
Reflector.  Richard  Brown  told  about  the  upper  class 
traffic  squad  and  Robert  Waters  and  Clarence  Allen  told 
of  the  working  of  the  battalion.  Most  of  the  speakers 
have  been  seniors  of  room  16. 


Gorrassi:  (taking  an  exam.)  “If  you  spell  a  word 
wi'ong  is  it  all  right?” 


Woburn  High  School  Notes 


The  scholarship  records  for  the  November-December 
term  show  that  the  following  pupils  are  on  the  Honor 
List: 

Seniors:  James  E.  Bovaird,  Dorothy  M.  Burnes,  Mar¬ 
ion  E.  Bustead,  Carl  A.  Carlson,  Gladys  G.  Cederberg, 
Roger  B.  Elliott,  Adolphe  F.  Forsberg,  Charles  G.  Geary, 
Irene  F.  Keenan,  Margaret  E.  McGurn,  Marion  P.  Miller, 
William  Parsons,  Edith  K.  Rice,  Margaret  L.  Tessier,  Lot¬ 
tie  L.  Waldorf,  Emma  A.  Young. 

Post  Graduates:  Albert  Fowler,  Charlotte  M.  Fowlkes. 

Juniors:  Mary  Carbone,  Katherine  M.  Emery,  John  T. 
Erwin,  Margaret  A.  Flaherty,  Stella  M.  Davis,  Stanis 
Krupski,  Marion  Philbrick,  Julius  Weinberg. 

Sophomores:  Gladys  E.  Adams,  David  J.  Breen,  Cath¬ 
erine  E.  Burke,  Jennie  Carbone,  Constance  R.  Conant, 
Gertrude  R.  Connolly,  Charles  S.  Doherty,  Mary  M.  Dona¬ 
hue,  Anna  L.  Flaherty,  Leo  J.  Hogan,  Ruth  E.  Jaquith, 
Dorothy  Johnson,  Frank  H.  Kean,  Ernest  G.  Kimball, 
Frances  J.  Looney,  Caroline  R.  Lyman,  Alice  C.  McGurn, 
Rosemary  M.  McHugh,  Frank  P.  Pappalardo,  Anne  Quinn, 
Frances  E.  West. 

- 1 

Freshmen:  Agnes  E.  Anderson,  Margaret  M.  Aylward, 
Concettina  A.  Bartoli,  Isabel  R.  Beauchamp,  Flora  M. 
Blake,  Mildred  L.  Blye,  Marion  Brink,  Florence  M.  Car- 
roll,  Paul  E.  Curran,  Ti’yphena  E.  Curtis,  Hazel  G.  De- 


Long,  Antonetta  M.  DiPanfilo,  William  E.  Dobbins,  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Donahue,  Margaret  A.  Donahue,  Edward  F.  Dris¬ 
coll,  Bernese  G.  Drisko,  Charles  V.  Estes,  Belinda  Ficociello, 
Arlene  A.  Golden,  Lester  Goldstein,  Anna  V.  Holmes,  John 
F.  Lee,  Jerome  J.  Lynch,  William  R.  McDevit-t,  Anna  L. 
McGowan,  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Mary  N.  Nett,  Rose  .M. 
Nett,  Ruth  D.  Olinder,  Gertrude  E.  Olson,  Mary  L.  Paris, 
Wyman  W.  Parker,  Mary  M.  Salmon,  Gertrude  M.  Samson, 
Anna  D.  Scott,  Shirley  L.  Scott,  Grace  C.  Simons,  Mar¬ 
jorie  W.  Smith,  Walter  M.  Sutton,  Beulah  M.  Towse, 
Lillian  Weinberg,  Pauline  E.  Wood,  Alice  J.  Donahue. 

The  following  pupils  are  on  the  Credit  List: 

Seniors:  Evelyn  F.  Ames,  Bertha  N.  Bane,  Anna  E. 
Billingsley,  Emily  M.  Boutwell,  Marceline  C.  Buckley, 
Robert  D.  Burns,  Ruth  A.  Cahill,  Leo.  P.  Cooke,  Edna  M. 
Cox,  George  L.  Daley,  Helen  Ficociello,  Mary  M.  Flaherty, 
Dorothy  H.  Fowle,  Mary  Graham,  Clarence  A.  Humphrey, 
Benard  Keating,  Marion  J.  Kerrigan,  Margaret  Leydon, 
Edward  McDonald,  Mary  A.  McGurn,  Margaret  A.  McKay, 
Elizabeth  F.  Murphy,  Rose  L.  Nolan,  Constance  W.  Noon¬ 
an,  Margaret  J.  Shaw,  Margaret  L.  Simmons,  Susan 
Williams. 

Post-Graduates:  Adford  W.  Jaquith. 

Juniors:  Ruth  J.  Arthur,  Mary  M.  Benullo,  Martha 
Boyd,  Dorothy  E.  Buffum,  Elvira  M.  Crescenzi,  Joseph  V. 
Degan,  Gertrude  M.  Dowd,  Gunnar  F.  Ericson,  Angela  M. 
Fitzpatrick,  Marion  E.  Frost,  Agda  G.  Cronquist,  Ethel  E. 
Grover,  Gertrude  A.  Mahoney,  Grace  E.  Mahoney,  Eunice 
C.  Malatesta,  Marguerite  L.  Matthews,  Charles  R.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  Edward  E.  McLaughlin,  Grace  A.  McMahon,  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Miller,  Dorothy  E.  Nelson,  Ruth  Neville,  Warren  A. 
Olson,  Gordon  K.  Paulsen,  Rose  M.  Perna,  Alice  M.  Perry, 
Helen  N.  Porter,  Emma  C.  Purtell,  Ethel  B.  Reid,  Alma 
P.  Riker,  Gladys  M.  Skelton,  Helen  L.  Spencer,  Sherman  D. 
Swift,  Mary  E.  Young. 

Sophomores:  Bertha  A.  Barker,  Thelma  E.  Barker, 
William  A.  Brown.  Dorothy  E.  Bryenton,  Edythe  A.  Buf¬ 
fum,  John  O.  Bushey,  Rosemary  A.  Callahan,  Ruth  E.  Cal¬ 
lahan,  Elmer  S.  Carlson,  Raymond  J.  Carter,  Virginia  L. 
Chase,  Carrie  D.  Curtis,  Harold  C.  Dulong,  Francis  X. 
Dwyer,  James  F.  Finnerty,  Russell  P.  Francis,  Alton  V. 
Freeman,  Veronica  G.  Ginevicz,  Dorothy  M.  Hans.  Thomas 
F.  Hardy,  Aldrich  M.  Hutchins,  Barbara  L.  Johnson,  Dex¬ 
ter  B.  Johnson,  Evelyn  E.  Kean,  George  J.  Kilduff,  Robert 
H.  Kroepsch,  John  P.  Mahoney,  Norman  0.  McKeen,  Agnes 
M.  Nielson,  Charles  H.  Noonan.  Mildred  A.  Paris,  Frances 
S.  Poliak,  Erik  O.  Poison,  Margaret  E.  Porter,  Dominic  F. 
Shea,  Alice  Smith,  Paul  F.  Stanton,  Russell  B.  Totman, 
Donald  M.  Towse,  Elsie  A.  Turgiss,  Clarence  G.  Veno, 
Marion  S.  Wanton,  Evelyn  L.  Wyman,  Agnes  B.  Young, 
Edward  T.  Young,  Winifred  A.  Zubel. 

Freshmen:  Emelia  A.  Anderson,  Jeannette  C.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  Charlotte  A.  Booker,  Harold  V.  Bradley.  Harry  V. 
Bradley.  Margaret  L.  Burke,  Mary  R|  Carroll.  John  F. 
Caulfield,  Estelle  M.  Crampton,  Grace  E.  Cummings,  Alice 
S.  Darling,  John  F.  DiNapoli,  Mary  Doyle,  Margaret  B. 
Foley,  Charles  C.  Forestier,  Francis  Goddard,  Pearl  M. 
Grammont,  Charles  W.  Gridelli,  Ruth  C.  Hedblom.  Con¬ 
rad  W.  Hermann,  Bernice  A.  Hutchinson,  Frederick  J.  Kel- 
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lcher,  Charles  H.  Lawn,  Sarah  J.  McLaughlin,  Catherine 
L.  Metrano,  James  L.  Mulhern,  John  D.  Neville,  Bertha  A. 
Newman,  Sidney  J.  Paine,  Robert  W.  Patterson,  Michael 
F.  Pecora,  Marjorie  Peterson,  Lillian  Pollack,  Dorothy  L. 
Radcliffe,  Robert  G.  Ralph,  Dorothy  Sherburne,  Irma  E. 
Spalding,  Alice  Stearnes,  Catherine  M.  Tropea,  Albert  J. 
Wall,  Vincent  B.  Wanton,  Charles  S.  Waters,  Raymond  A. 
Towse,  Donald  R.  Wheaton,  Robert  L.  Wheaton,  Geraldine 
White. 


Exchanges 


“The  Noddler,”  East  Boston  High  School — Your  liter¬ 
ary  department  is  well  written.  Your  school  notes  en¬ 
joyable,  your  different  departments  well  kept  up.  We 
suggest  that  the  editorials  are  kept  together.  The  great¬ 
est  attractions  of  your  paper  are  its  cover  and  the  clever 
and  amusing  cuts. 

“The  Pilgrim,”  Plymouth  High  School,  Mass. — You 
have  some  original  topics  for  your  editorials  and  your 
literary  department  is  well  developed.  Our  suggestion  is 
to  separate  the  advertisements  from  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

“The  Alpha,”  New  Bedford  High  School,  Mass.— Aren’t 
your  editorials  a  trifle  depreciating?  The  headings  are 
clever  and  we  like  the  texture  of  your  outside  cover  and 
your  stories  merit  praise. 

“The  Mercury,”  High  School  of  Commerce,  Worcester, 
Mass.— It’s  awfully  good!  To  put  out  a  twenty  page 
paper  bi-monthly  is  a  credit  to  the  school  even  without 
some  of  the  fine  quality  of  your  contributions.  The 
stories,  editorials,  news  write-ups  and  poetry  all  are  fine. 
Your  jokes  which  all  pertain  to  school  life,  are  humorous 
and  the  art  page  most  attractive.  Why  not  add  an 
Exchange  Department  and  enjoy  the  compliments  such  a 
paper  deserves? 

“The  Skirmisher,”  Bordentown,  Military  Institute, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. — We  like  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  motto  on  the  outside  cover.  The  write-ups  of  the 
athletic  contests  are  well  done. 

“Thayer  Revue,”  Winchester  High  School,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — You  have  an  effective  poem  introducing  the  Alumni 
Department.  Your  school  notes  are  well  written  but 
your  jokes  could  be  a  trifle  more  original. 

“The  Mirror,”  Waltham  High  School — Your  paper 
shows  good  school  spirit.  The  page  of  cartoons  adds 
much  to  it.  We  suggest  more  poetry. 

“The  M.  C.  I.,”  Main  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield, 
Maine — We  think  your  school  songs  and  cheers  mighty  fine. 
Some  jokes  are  needed  and  we  suggest  putting  the  name 
of  the  school  in  the  heading  on  the  first  page. 

“The  Recorder,”  Winchester  High  School,  Mass.— A 
well  proportioned  paper  is  yours.  The  cover  design  we 
think  could  be  improved. 

“The  Signboard,”  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield, 
Mass. — An  attractive  heading  has  your  paper  and  a  fine 


spirit  is  expressed  in  your  editorials. 

“The  Pioneer,”  Reading  High  School,  Mass. — The 
quality  of  your  contributions  is  good.  The  paper  is  well 
proportioned  and  you  have  an  attractive  cover. 

“School  Life.”  Melrose  High  School — The  different 
colored  covers  of  your  magazines  are  distinctive.  We 
like  your  “Personals.” 

Pelluchia — Never  cook  spaghetti  too  long.  About 
ten  inches  is  enough  for  most  people.  The  Skirmisher. 

Miss  High  Hat  telling  her  boy  friend,  in  a  polite 
way,  to  take  his  hat  and  get  out: 

“Elevate  your  galagoda  to  the  summit  of  your  para- 
cranium  and  allow  me  to  present  to  your  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  the  scientific  piece  of  mechanism  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  egress  of  this  apartment.”  School  Life. 

The  Maine  Central  Institute  from  which  we  received 
a  paper  is  the  “prep”  school  of  our  principal,  Mr.  Orel 
M.  Bean. 

Among  our  exchanges  we  received  two  new  papers 
starting  out— “The  Signboard”,  Bay  State  Institute, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  “M.  C.  I.”,  Maine  Central  In¬ 
stitute,  Pittsfield,  Maine,  both  published  monthly.  We 
wish  them  both  success. 


BOOK  REVIEWS— FROM  “THE  SKIRMISHERS” 


High  School  Chemistry:  By  Charles  E.  Dull 
We  understand  that  the  United  Association  of  High 
School  Student  Bodies  has  petitioned  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  to  stop  the  circulation  of  this  book.  Our  own 
private  opinion  is  that  it  should  have  been  stopped  long 
ago. 


Plane  Geometry:  By  Stone  and  Mills 
The  eternal  triangle  again!  This  time,  however, 
complications  are  added  to  the  already  tangled  plot  by 
Mr.  Crobaugh. 


Practical  Physics:  By  Miliken  and  Gale. — This 
book  is  as  great  a  tragedy  as  has  even  been  written.  The 
authors  show  their  marvelous  technique,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  Balzac,  if  one  has  never  read  Balzac.  A  book 
for  the  intelligentsia  and  even  they  won’t  understand  it. 


A  lawyer  was  cross-examining  an  old  German  about 
the  position  of  the  doors,  window,  etc,  in  the  house  where 
a  certain  transaction  occurred. 

“And  now,  my  good  man,”  said  the  lawyer,  “will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  the  court  how  the  stairs  run  in  the 
house  ?” 

The  German  looked  dazed  for  a  moment,  “How  do 
the  stairs  run  ?” 

“Veil,”  continued  the  witness,  after  a  moment, 

“Ven  I  am  oppstairs  dey  run  down  and  ven  1  am 
downstairs  they  run  opp.” 
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ATHLETICS 


BASKETBALL 

Basketball  is  very  popular  in  Woburn  just  at  present. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  to  keep  one  fit  during  the  winter 
months  when  there  is  not  enough  snow  for  out-door 
sports.  Perhaps  when  one  thinks  of  basketball  he  only 
thinks  of  the  boys  as  players,  but  the  girls  play  this 
game  just  as  much  as  the  boys  do.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
following  the  games  in  the  paper,  perhaps  not.  Room  18 
has  played  the  most  games.  Room  23  also  has  played 
several.  Room  16  played  a  part  of  a  game  with  13  but 
were  not  allowed  to  finish  it  because  no  more  games  may 
be  played  in  the  school  gymnasium  until  it  is  padded. 
Room  17  won  from  Room  5  by  one  point  in  a  very  close 
game. 

To  attempt  to  ascertain  the  champion  room  would  be 
folly  but  here  are  the  results  of  a  few  games! 

Room  17 — 17  and  Room  5 — 16. 

Room  23 — 38  and  Room  18 — 35. 

Room  18 — 24  and  Room  5 — 19. 

Room  18 — 44  and  Room  4 — 20. 

Room  18 — 14  and  Room  23 — 12. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  cannot  have  a  regular  school 
team  and  play  other  high  schools  because  there  are  many 
who  would  develop  into  first  class  players  with  a  little 
practice  and  coaching  but  there  is  no  place  in  the  school 
in  which  to  practice.  These  home-room  games  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  have  players  and  they 


have  also  created  a  good-spirited  rivalry  between  the 
rooms  which  nothing  but  athletics  seems  to  be  able  to  do. 

— Theta  Conant. 


HOCKEY 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Roache  of  tho 
Faculty,  local  hockey  enthusiasts  were  given  a  chance  to 
show  their  skill  by  the  inter-class  hockey  games  wh;ch 
were  held  at  Horn  Pond.  Games  are  played  Friday  after¬ 
noons  and  Saturday  mornings.  Teams  have  been  organized 
and  Captains  elected.  These  are: 

Seniors:  Patrick  (“Packie”)  Joyce. 

Juniors:  Edward  Murphy. 

Sophomores:  Dominic  Shea. 


BASEBALL 

“It  won’t  be  long  now!”  is  the  shout  and  cry  of  all 
baseball  fans  and  players  as  the  days  slip  quickly  past. 

All  boys  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  team  must 
remember  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  passing  in  at  least  12 
points  of  work  to  be  given  a  position  on  the  team.  Woburn 
should  and  will  have  a  good  team  this  year  and  have  a 
fine  chance  to  win  the  Mystic  Valley  League  Title. 

Among  last  year’s  “veterans”  are:  “Max”  Carey 
(Captain),  “Bobby”  Burns,  “Skipper”  Donahue,  Ronald 
Weafer,  Donald  Peterson,  “Ray”  Fields  and  “Bunny” 
Keating. 


JACK’S 

The  Little  Live  Store 

Showing  Sport  Shirts 

467  MAIN  STREET 

j  Boston  Dry  Goods 

Store 

LADIES’  and  GENTS’  FURNISHINGS 

329  Main  Street 

Woburn 

Opp.  Church  Avenue 
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A  SMALL  DEPOSIT 

Will  reserve  any  ring  for  graduation. 

BEAUTIFUL 

Signet  Rings 

Green  or  Yellow  Gold 

$5.00  to  $15.00 


Stone  Rings 

ALL  COLORS 

In  Green  or  White  Gold 


$2.50  to  $25.00 

GRADUATION  WATCHES 


MAY  BE  SELECTED  NOW.  A  small  de¬ 
posit  will  hold  them  until  wanted. 


HENRY  BILLAUER 

SQUARE  DEAL  JEWELER 
327  Main  St.  Next  to  Tanners’  Bank 


Moore  & 

Parker 

NEWS  DEALER — STATIONERS 

375-377  Main  Street 

Woburn 

Compliments  of 


VAN  TASSEL 
and 

QUIGLEY 


Footwear 

470  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN 


Greeting  Cards 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

at 

SMITH’S  ART  STORE 
445  MAIN  ST.  TEL.  0672-M 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 


The  Next  Step  After  High  School 

Get  as  much  education  as  you  can,  whatever  your  aspira¬ 
tions  may  be,  because  trained  minds  are  needed  in  profes¬ 
sional,  public  service,  technical  and  business  life.  In  deciding 
your  next  step,  it  may  help  you  to  know  that  a  knowledge  of 
business  is  needed  in  almost  every  vocation. 

Your  chief  problem  is  to  be  sure  you  are  properly 
equipped  for  the  vocation  you  will  choose.  If  it  is  to  be 
business,  you  can  best  acquire  this  equipment  through  a 
business  training  at  Burdett  College. 

The  courses  offered  at  Burdett  College  vary  in  time  from 
one  to  two  years.  They  are  designed  for  those  with  col'e^e 
preparatory  and  high  school  training.  For  applicants  with 
less  schooling  shorter  courses  are  offered. 


COURSES 

Administration 

Secretarial 

Salesmanship  and  Marketing 
Administrative  Secretarial 

General  Business 

Shorthand 


Accounting 

Normal 


Combined 
Civil  Service 


Finishing 


Bordett 
College 
Places  Its 
Graduates 
Founded  1897 


BURDETT  COLLEGE 


18  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


If  so - you  should  take  advantage  of  it  and  pipe  your  house 

for  Cooking  by  Gas;  .  .Every  housewife  is  entitled  to  this  great  house-'’ 
hold  convenience.  Cooking  by  Gas  saves  hours  of  toil  and  adds  much’ 
comfort  to  mother’s  daily  work.  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  A  GAS  MAIN 
ON  YOUR  STREET - GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  US  AT  ONCE. 

We  are  anxious  to  serve  you. 

Woburn  Gas  Light  Co. 
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W  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Schools  of 

JL,\I  Business  Administration 


and 


Engineering 


Four 


Year 


Professional 


Courses 


In 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

ACCOUNTING  AND  FINANCE 


CIVIL 

MECHANICAL 

ELECTRICAL 

CHEMICAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


Leading 


to 


the 


ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING 

Bachelor’s 


Degree 


THE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN 

Alternate  study  in  college  and  practice  in  the  industries  under  supervision 
affords  the  student  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  considerable  part  of  his  college 
expenses. 


REGISTRATION 

Students  admitted  to  the  Freshmen  Class  in  September  or  January  may  be 
ready  for  the  Sophomore  work  before  the  following  September. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Admissions 

Milton  J.  Schlagenhauf,  Director  Boston,  17,  Massachusetts 
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